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PLAYWRIGHT. 


read in interviews that 
prominent theatrical managers gave out a 
few years ago that there was a dearth of 
plays to fill theatres. The number of 
theatres is greater to-day than ever before, 
but we no longer hear the wise managers 
confessing their need of plays. They un- 
doubtedly need them, more than ever before, 
but they admit it only in private. The 
reason? Because every time a manager 
makes such a_ statement he is 
deluged with plays. 

From which it would appear that the 
manager really does n’t want plays, after all? 
Those who have been misled by his state- 


Most of us 


at once 


ment and the reports of fortunes gained by 
playwrights are destined to disappointment, 
for no sanctum of fame and fortune is quite 
so carefully guarded from the struggling 
writer as that of the theatre manager. 
Yet, strange to relate, the manager really 
does want plays. He objects, however, to 
getting them from the unknown writer. 

In no other field of endeavor does success 
breed success to such an extent, and in 
ninety-nine cases out of a hundred a writer 
must have a foothold before his play is even 
read. Those myths about manuscripts being 
picked out of the pile by managers are still 
myths, for, as a matter of fact, plays are 
not found in that way. It has been said 
that a manuscript sent in to a manager by 
mail has only about one chance in three 
hundred of reaching the big man at all, and 
a much smaller chance of ever going into 
rehearsal. One is that so. many 
people are sending plays to managers that 
the mere task of weeding out the manu- 
script is herculean in proportions. 


reason 


Any one 
who has the entrée of a producer’s office 
is inclined to, agree with him that the joke 
about 90,000,000 playwrights has its serious 
side. Then, in these days of competition and 
expert publicity, the name of a successful 
playwright has a value on the billboards 
that helps a new play immensely, and the 
production has much better chances of a 
favorable reception. But the great danger 
of the system is that as soon as a playwright 
is established he loses the incentive to do 
his best work, and standards drop. The 
writer who stands ready to follow the dic- 
tates of a commercial manager will write 
plays similar to those that have succeeded. 
Any art, particularly one like playwriting 
that verges on business, needs the continual 











infusion of new blood, but that infusion is 
almost stopped by the present system. 

The great need of the American drama 
for years has been a means for the unknown 
dramatist to secure a foothold. He requires 
that, not only to reach the ultimate goal of 
production, but even to get a hearing ; and 
now an organization has been formed to 
provide that very foothold for the unknown 
dramatist. The organization, known as the 
National Federation of Theatre Clubs, has 
as the first of its avowed principles “ the 
contriving of ways and means to aid in 
producing plays which appeal to the judg- 
ment of intelligent people, to afford authors 
and actors enlarged opportunities for coming 
before the public, and to bring worthy works 
to the notice of producing managers through 
trial performances instead of manuscripts.” 

To the unknown dramatist that sounds 
almost too good to be true, but it is true, 
nevertheless. The National Federation, or- 
ganized in May with forty members, now has 
about twelve hundred members. It has met 
with such a degree of success that it is 
now producing plays at the rate of about one 
a month. With a splendid organization — 
the officers are all experienced in theatrical 
matters — business has been systematized so 
that all the plays put on have been artistic 
successes, and they now bid fair to become 
financial successes. From the point of view 
of the author, he has everything that he 
could ask for, a hearing in New York at 
a recognized theatre, and if the play does not 
catch the public fancy, either the author or 
the public is to blame. 

At the meetings of the Federation which 
come in between productions, it is interest- 
ing to hear the playwrights who are to have 
their work produced tell how they tried in 
vain to get a hearing from commercial man- 
agers. Henry Irving Dodge, author of 
“The Higher Court,” which was produced 
at Maxine Elliott’s Theatre, October 6, is a 
man with gray hairs who has been striving 
for recognition many years. After a per- 
formance before members of the Federation 
the play was given by request at two 
matinees in the Lyric Theatre, and the public 
was given an opportunity to buy seats. The 
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play then confirmed the favorable impres- 
sion made at the initial performance. 

“The Road to Arcady,” by Edith Sessions 
Tupper, was produced at the Berkeley 
Theatre, November 25, and it ran a week 
and a half. The next production was a 
delightful comedy, “ His Wife by His Side,” 
written by Ethelyn Emery Keays of Great 
Neck, L. I. Mrs. Keays, who is the wife 
of Dr. Frederick Keays, and the president of 
the Vassar alumnae association, tried about 
four plays on the regular managers, but did 
not get a hearing. 

All indications now point to a most suc- 
cessful future for the National Federation 
in doing a work that is genuine philanthropy, 
for all of us will agree that it is philanthropy 
to give the unknown author his opportunity. 
The credit for the success of the Federation 
is due in large part to the calibre of the men 
and women who comprise its membership and 
board of officers. In the list of members 
are the names of Henry W. Savage, W. A. 
Brady, David Belasco, Augustus Thomas, 
and many other well-known figures in the 
theatrical world. The president is Sydney 
Rosenfeld, the playwright, and the secretary 
is Frederick F. Schrader, playwright, libret- 
tist, and editor of the New York Dramatic 
Mirror. 

It was from the experience of years that 
Mr. Rosenfeld spoke when he said in an 
interview in the New York Times recently : 
“A poet may not find a publisher for his 
verses, but the cost of printing his verses 
and issuing them is sufficiently small to en- 
able him in the majority of cases to publisn 
his poems himself. So it is to a certain 
degree with the novelist, the painter, and 
even the composer. But for the dramatist 
there is no end but the stage, a stage 
director, costumes, scenery, and an audi- 
torium, even if he cannot obtain an audience. 
All these he must really command before he 
can really put his art to the test, and how 
many playwrights can afford this? Practi- 
cally none! Then how can the dramatist 
be a dramatist, how can he even learn how 
to improve on a previous failure? We are 
going to help him out of his difficulty. We 
are banded together in a crusade to pro- 
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duce the unknown dramatist’s plays before 
the eyes of the manager. 

“And there comes in an important point. 
We act in opposition to no one. We are 
on everybody’s side. We stand with the 
playwright, the manager, and the playgoer. 
We help the playwright by visualizing his 
play for the manager. We help the manager 
by saving him the trouble and expense of 
producing a play with the risk that, when 
acted, it may prove a gross failure compared 
to the great success that it prophesied when 
read in manuscript. And we help the play- 
goer by giving him a good play at lower 
prices. 

“We aim above all things to be demo- 


cratic. To insure absolute impartiality, all 
manuscripts that are submitted must be 
anonymous. In place of an author’s name 


a motto must appear, but after the accept- 


ance of the play by the Federation the 
author’s name will be made public, unless 
he objects. Then the committee that reads 
the plays will be changed as soon as it has 
accepted a play. This is to keep clear of 
the ruts of prejudice, to keep new points 
of view. We are very optimistic. We are 
already successful. The main thing is to 
make the public realize that our work is 
important, in the artistic world — perhaps 
the most important work that has been taken 
up of late years. Every additional member 
means so much more power for us to wield, 
so much more influence for the revivifying 
of the theatre. We have already had to en- 
large our offices in the Knickerbocker 
Theatre Building several times. We want 
at least ten thousand members for the 
Federation. And we'll get them.” 

New York, N. Y. David H. Wallace. 





COMMON ERRORS IN WRITING CORRECTED. — XXIl. 


“Can it be possible” and “It need not 
necessarily be” are tautological phrases that 
cannot be defended. 

Brevity is the soul of wit, but it is possible 
to be too brief. Even exigencies of space 
did not wholly justify the editor who, to 
reduce a story to the length desired, con- 
densed the last few paragraphs into a single 
sentence. This is the way it read: “Von 
Berken took a small glass of whiskey, his 
hat, his departure, no notice of his pursuers, 
a revolver out of his pocket, and finally, his 
life.” 

England has a parcels post, but in the 
United States the law provides for a parcel 
post, so that the use of “parcels” or 
“parcel” in speaking of it is not a matter 
of taste, as many people think. “ Parcel 
post” is in harmony with “letter mail.” 

A beautiful example of the split infinitive 
is given in the politician’s promise: “If 
elected, I can and do assure the voters of 


Ward Six that my aim and object will be 
to honestly and efficiently, to the best of my 
ability, represent them in all matters coming 
before said Board pertaining to the needs 
of Ward Six and the welfare of the entire 
city.” 

The newspaper headline, “ Queen of Nor- 
way Goes Under the Knife,” is a striking 
example of bad taste. 

A displayed advertisement of a “ 14-k Gold 
Lady’s Watch” would be criticised in Denver 
or Chicago, but it is particularly painful to 
see one in a Boston paper. However, per- 
haps it is not as bad as the Glencoe (lIIl.) 
Record’s advertisement: “For sale: A 
three-horned lady’s side saddle.” 

“ Anthracite” is not an adjective, but a 
noun, meaning “a hard, compact variety of 
mineral coal, differing from bituminous 
coal,” so that the common phrase, “ anthra- 
cite coal,” is manifestly wrong. 

Edward B. Hughes. 


CAMBRIDGE, Mass. 
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Short practical articles on topics con- 


nected with literary work are always wanted 
for THe Writer. Readers of the magazine 
are invited to join in making it a medium 
of mutual help, and to contribute to it any 
ideas that may occur to them. The pages 
of THE WRITER are always open for any one 
who has anything helpful and practical to 
Articles shduld be closely condensed ; 


the ideal length is about 1,000 words. 


Say. 
oe 


The post-office regulations now forbid the 
sending, at second-class rates, of periodicals 
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to subscribers who are more than a year in 
arrears, unless there has been a payment or 
a request for renewal and a definite promise 
of payment. Subscribers for THe WRrirTeEr, 
therefore, are asked to look at the address 
label on the wrapper of the magazine. If 
the date on the label is earlier than Janu- 
ary, 1912, it is necessary for them to send 
a remittance, or a request to continue send- 
ing the magazine, with a definite promise of 
payment. Will subscribers kindly give this 
matter their immediate attention ? 


e *-e 


An ingenuous author, advertising in a 
New York paper for a publisher, modestly 


says of his manuscript :— 


‘The little book is philosophical and sociological 
in its nature, but it is not of the esoteric, unpopular 
type. It is devoted to a propaganda, a sane and 
intensely practical one, which the author believes 
is, in its essence, the refinement of common sense. 

The book’s appeal will be widespread, and it 
will have a wide sale. These are not the mere 
beliefs of a writer enthusiastic over his 

Convincing proof of their soundness is 


optimistic 
own work, 


available.’ 


If the publishers neglect this opportunity 
they will have only themselves to blame. 


e* ¢ 


Another golden opportunity for publishers 
is offered in this letter received by a Chicago 
mail order house :— 


“Gentlemen. I have written a novel which some 
of my friends wishes me to have it published. and 
I have been requested to write you up. on this 
hold a line of interesting books. 
and trust you will reply soon. and On what terms 
you would except it. If it be excepted at all. Its. 
\ Story of great love. and great Suffering of a 
Duke that. loved the Duchess Governess. at first 
sight. the Governess was sent from the castle. and 
after several years of longing and onxiety. she were 
taken to Saciety, by a wandering Brother 
of wealth. which the Duke and Governess loved 
a gan at first sight. This book can 
title of three difference selections. The 
have cut in my heart. are deeper then 
any furrow that have ever been plowed. Or the 
With all his faults I love him Still. 
Or She is mine until death Each of these titles are 
suitable for the book. Yours very truly,” 


subject. as you 


London 


each other 


have the 


mark you 


title can be. 


o* 


Strange as it may seem, the editor of the 
Bellman felt constrained to decline the 








a i ee 


o 
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manuscript which he received together with 
this modest letter : — 

“Sir: I hérewith enclose for your to-be-hoped-for 
acceptance a remarkable poem on the late Oscar 
Wilde, my distinguished compatriot. If you know 
anything at all of his closing years, you will un- 
doubtedly share my views. You have so far seen 
fit to reject my mss. although I am a highly ver- 
satile poet. I am only twenty-five years old and 
yet I have written over thirty miscellaneous odes. 
Your Thomas Walsh and other favored contributors 
are mere tyros compared to me. I beg of you to 
encourage me by accepting this poem, which is 
based on the more tragical ‘ Ballad of Reading Gaol.’ 
I deny your literary taste and ability if you refuse 
to accept it. Yours fraternally, etc.” 


* * * 

In a test in-which seventy-four first year 
men at the University of Virginia were 
asked to spell forty-eight common words, 
“rhythm” was misspelled fifty-five times 
out of seventy-four; “analyze,” “ occur- 
rence” and “privilege,” thirty-one times 
each: “judgment” twenty-nine times ; 
“its,” “lose” and “prerogative,” each 
twenty times ; “ development,” “ discipline,” 
ahd “‘ opportunity,” each nineteen times ; 
“separate” twelve times; and “ mirth” 
ten times. It is safe to say that none of 
those poor spellers will ever be good writers. 
Good spelling means accurate observation 
and a good memory, and without these two 
qualities good writing is impossible. 


~ * * 

According to a report on English compo- 
sition teaching in schools and _ colleges, 
made by a committee of the Modern Lan- 
guage Association, long-continued criticism 
and correcting of manuscript is one of the 
severest tests of physical endurance to be 
found in any teaching, and the limit of full 
and continued efficiency in it is about two 
hours a day or ten hours a week, but at 
this rate the physical and nervous system 
begin to give way, on the average, in three 
months, and full efficiency is at an end, 
while much more than this results sooner 
or later in the physical collapse of the 
teacher. This will interest newspaper desk 
editors, who do the same kind of work un- 
der a continual nervous strain in editing 


copy for eight hours a day, six days in the 
week, and frequently grow fat on it. 


 * 


At the December meeting of the Boston 
Authors Club, Professor Katherine Lee 
Bates of Wellesley; speaking optimistically 
of the idealism latent in America, suggested 
that the Authors Club might do something 
toward establishing fellowships for young 
poets who need leisure for the best work. 
Here’s a hint for Mr. Carnegie. 

W. H. H. 





WRITERS OF THE DAY. 


———d 


John Nicholas Beffel, who wrote the short 
story, “The Woman at the Door,” in the 
December Lippincott’s, was born in Seneca, 
Illinois, but now lives in Detroit. His best 
known work, probably, is his Plumville 
Sketches, one of which, under the title “ Grid 
Patton’s Dog,” appeared in the December 
National Magazine. Mr. Beffel spent five 
years doing newspaper work in Chicago, St. 
Louis, and New York, but for a year he has 
been devoting his time mainly to writing 
fiction and essays —the essays dealing con- 
structively with problems such as are sug- 
gested by the titles, “The Child and the 
School,” “The Boy from the Country,” 
“The Boy Who Runs Away,” “ The Evolu- 
tion of a Crime,” and “The Gun-hand of 
the Mob.” Stories, sketches, and verse of 
his have appeared in Lippincott’s, Success, 
Life, Ainslee’s, Uncle Remus’s Magazine, 
Judge, the National Magazine, the Woman's 
Home Companion, the Chapple News-Letter 
Magazine, McLean’s Magazine (Canadian), 
the St. Louis Mirror, the Associated Sunday 
Magazines, and in various ‘Sunday papers. 

Irene Elliott Benson, author of the poem, 
“A Sleepy Song,” printed in the Delineator 
for December, was born in Syracuse, N. Y., 
and is the niece of the late George W. 
Elliott, whose song, “ Bonnie Eloise,” was 
popular in the early seventies. Mrs. Benson 
has been writing for about six years. She 
is a contributor to Life, Harper’s Weekly, 
and the New York Sunday Times, Herald, 


and Tribune, and has written stories for 
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many magazines. She also writes children’s 
books for McLaughlin, and at present she is 
under contract with M. N. Donohue, the 
Chicago publisher, for a series of “ Boy 


Scout” and “ Camp Fire Girls” stories. 





Helen Bullis, whose poem, “ Lords of the 
City,” was printed in the Forum for Octo- 
ber, is a special inspector in the United 
States Immigration Service. She was born 
in Ionia, Michigan. After teaching for sev- 
eral years, she became general secretary of 
the Travellers’ Aid Society in New York, 
and in 1907 was appointed inspector in the 
Immigration Service. In addition, Miss 
Bullis is a regular reviewer for the New 
York Times, and she also writes occasion- 
ally for the New York Evening Post. 





Mabel Stevens Freer, who had a poem, 
“The Woman of It,” in the December num- 
ber of Ainslee’s Magazine, and also a poem, 
“Mv Discoveries,” in Ainslee’s for Novem- 
ber, lives in Detroit. She says she began 
trying to write verse when she was a child, 
but did not succeed in selling anything until 
about a year and a half ago, at which time 
she was twenty-four. Since then Ainslee’s 
Magazine has accepted several poems. Mun- 
sey’s Magazine and the Ladies’ Home 
Journal have taken one or two each, and a 
local Detroit magazine called “The Little 
Stick,” has printed one. Miss Freer, her- 
self, thinks that her poem, “ The Mother,” 
printed in Ainslee’s about a year ago, is the 
best that she has done. 


John Miller Gregory, who had a story, 
“The Little Sheriff of Doerun,” in the Red 
Book for November, was born in Atlanta, 
Georgia, in 1881. At thirteen he was in a 
Jesuit novitiate, with a firm determination 
to become a missionary. At sixteen he was 
at home again, as a result of a decision of 
his parents. At seventeen he ran away from 
home and went to another Jesuit novitiate, 
where he remained until over-study brought 
on nervous prostration, and the good fathers 
sent him away. He then became a press 
agent for a carnival show, and traveled all 


over the United States until the show closed, 
when he and a partner put out a repertoire 
show, playing one-week stands in the “tank” 
towns of the West, following this by a season 
with melodrama. The next summer he went 
into Kansas City with fifty dollars in his 
pocket, put out a five-car carnival show, and 
in less than two months had a bank account 
of four thousand dollars. Two months after 
that he was stranded in Hope, Arkansas, 
with fifteen dollars in his pocket, having lost 
even his private car, which he had bought 
so as to live comfortably on the road. A 
season or two of legitimate theatrical at- 
tractions followed, and then Mr. Gregory's 
career in the show business ended. As a 
boy he had worked on the Atlanta Con- 
stitution, and he went back to newspaper 
work. He wrote state politics for five big 
Chicago papers, and as he happened to land 
about the time of the big legislative scandal, 
he got all the excitement he was looking 
for, being barred from the Senate floor be- 
cause he dared to print stories which re- 
flected on the honor of a legislator. Mr. 
Gregory sold the first short story he wrote 
to the New York Sunday Telegraph when 
he was eighteen years old. The editor 
ordered more of the same kind, and he 
furnished one for each Sunday during an 
entire summer, at the same time doing con- 
siderable writing for the Chicago Tribune. 
All of this was circus matter. Mr. Gregory 
is now the editor of the Town and Farm 
Monthly Magazine, published in Cincinnati, 
and says that he has finally found time to 
write stories, after twelve years’ work. “I 
have reached the point where adventure does 
not any longer appeal to me,” he says, “ — 
that is, not so much as it used to. A 
circus band has no more effect on me than 
a two-piece symphony orchestra in a picture 
show. The wanderlust is a negative. I 
find more pleasure in putting out my feet 
before the gas logs than in being broke in 
Bonham, Texas. But, believe me, when you 
look back on it, it’s some fun to be broke 
in a strange town.” 





John Haslette, whose short story, “Si 


Duncan Sells the Homestead,” was printed 
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in the Red Book for December, and who 
also had short stories in the Red Book for 
September and October, is an Irishman, 
and lives in Bournemouth. Mr. Haslette 
was Originally an architect, but says he finds 
authorship a more lucrative occupation. He 
had a complete novelette in the Popular 
Magazine for December, 1911; a short story 
of his will come out soon in the Sunset 
Monthly; and a new novel, “The Mesh,” 
has just been issued by McBride, Nast, & 
Company, New York. D. Appleton & 
Company published an earlier novel, “ Des- 
mond Rourke,” and Mr. Haslette has had 
short and novels in such British 
magazines as the London, the Sphere, the 
Grand, the World, and the Pall Mall. He 
writes direct on the typewriter, and does not 
rewrite a single sentence. When he is 
in the mood for writing, he works very 
rapidly,—a short story in four hours and a 
novel in three weeks being about his record 
He prefers to do. his writing before noon, 
and he writes best when he begins a novel 
with no preconceived plot — “ making it up 
as he goes along,” as the children say. 


stories 





Josephine Underwood Munford, whose 
story, “ Georgine’s Trial Lesson,” in the 
December Delineator, is the first of a series 
of stories about “Georgine” which the 
Delineator is to publish, is a pianist by pro- 
fession, and has a studio in Washington. 
Miss Munford was born in Clarksville, 
Tennessee, but left there when she was 
eleven years old. She received her musical 
education in Vienna, Austria, under the in- 
struction of Theodor Leschetizky. Two 
songs that she has had published, “ For My 
Love,” the words by Arthur Sherburne 
Hardy, and “Twin Roses,” words and 
music by herself, have been very well re- 
ceived. Miss Munford had a_ few short 
stories published under a pen-name before 
she began with “ Georgine.” 


Antoinette De Coursey Patterson, who 
had a quatrain in Ainslee’s for December, 
and a poem, “To a Bird,” in the December 





Lippincott’s, is a Philadelphian who has re- 
cently taken up the serious study of verse, 
the sonnet and quatrain being her favorite 
forms. She has had some of her work ac- 
cepted by various American magazines and 
by the London Academy. In the late winter 
Mrs. Patterson intends to have a small 
volume of sonnets and quatrains published. 





Ida Katherine Williams Rea, whose story, 
“The Blue Bowl,” appeared in the Editor’s 
Drawer of Harper’s Magazine for No- 
vember, is the wife of Francis Glenn Rea, 
a student in the American School of 
Osteopathy at Kirksville, Missouri. Mrs. 
Rea was born and grew up at Reynoldsville, 
Penn., and was educated at the Bucknell 
Institute of Music and at Bucknell Univer- 
sity. As a child she preferred writing 
childish stories to playing with her dolls, 
but this taste was not encouraged, and it 
was not until two years ago that she wrote 
her first story, “To Thine Own Self Be 
True,” which was accepted by the Metho- 
dist Publishing House, and appeared in the 
Classmate. “The Blue Bowl” is her first 
venture in the larger field of fiction, but 
for a year and a half her stories have been 
accepted by many of the leading Sunday 
school publications, including those of the 
American Baptist Publication Society and 
the Standard Publishing Company, the 
Southern Baptist, and the Christian En- 
deavor World. Two of her latest stories 
will be published shortly in the Los Angeles 
Times. 





Robert Welles Ritchie, whose novelette, 
“The Cat and the King,” appeared in the 
December month-end Popular Magazine, 
has been in active newspaper work for the 
past ten years, and is at present a member 
of the New York World’s staff. During the 
past two years he has had tales of adventure 
and life in odd corners of the globe in the 
Popular Magazine, Harper’s Magazine, and 
other periodicals, and these stories have 
taken their background, and in some in- 
stances a groundwork of incident, from the 
journeyings and experiences of Mr. Ritchie 
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himself. Mr. Ritchie is a native of Missis- 
sippi, but grew up in California, and became 
a cub reporter on the San Francisco Call 
the day after he was graduated from the 
University of California. A_ life 
with incident began for him right then. Go- 
ing to Japan at the out- 
break of the Russo-Japanese war, he worked 
as a correspondent for the 
graph in Japan and, Korea. 

hostilities he 


crowded 
‘on a shoestring ” 


London Tele- 
At the close of 
American 
San 


edited an 
Yokohama, and returned to 


‘ 


paper in 
Francisco 
just in time to “cover” the great fire of 
1906. The work he did for the New York 
Sun at that time ledto an invitation to come 
east and join the staff of that paper. As a 
Sun man he traveled to Labrador to meet 
Peary on his return from his polar trip, re- 
ported the Jeffries-Johnson fight at Reno, 
and was sent to Mexico at the 
time of the 


Texas and 
Madero revolution. It was 
while on this assignment that he witnessed 
the riotous President Diaz 
from his capital and followed him to Vera 
Cruz and thence to Havana on the first leg 
of his journey into exile. This experience 
gave Mr. Ritchie the material for ‘“ The 
Passing of a Dictator,” which was printed 
in the April Harper’s. “ The Cat and the 
King” is the latest of several stories which 
Mr. Ritchie has written from his adventures 
in the Far East and his familiarity with 
Japanese policies in Korea and Manchuria, 
and he says he has had great fun mingling 


expulsion of 


facts and fiction in proportions calculated to 
keep even the Japanese statesmen guessing 
at how much he really knows. 


Harriet Whitney Symonds, whose poem, 
“To-morrow’s Guerdon,” 
Ainslee’s, wrote 
Harriet Whitney 
1912. 


appeared in the 


December under her 


own 
name of 
March 2, 


widow for 


Durbin up to 
At that time, having been a 
several became the 
Harry C. Symonds of St. Louis, 
which city is her birthplace and her present 
home. Mrs. Symonds has _ written 
since childhood, and she still prefers to 
write verse, although she finds that the writ- 


years, she 
wife of 


verse 


ing of shorts stories pays her better. 
has had verses and_ stories published 
in Ainslee’s, Munsey’s, Everybody’s, the 
Youth’s Companion, the Designer, the La- 
dies’ World (under its old management), 
the People’s Home Journal, the Woman's 
Home Companion, the Housewife, the New 
Age, and a number of other publications. 
Mrs, Symonds hopes some day to make a 
volume of her scattered poems. 


She 


as - 


PERSONAL GOSSIP ABOUT AUTHORS. 

Furness.— The patient toil that the late 
Horace Howard Furness put into his work 
is illustrated by an extract 
that 1880 to 
James Child, acknowledging a letter of en- 
couragement that he had received from Pro- 
fessor Child. Dr. 


letter 
Professor Francis 


from a 
he wrote in 


Furness wrote: — 


“No one has ever yet said to me such an 
appreciative word anent the labor and the 
time that lie hidden .sometimes in a frac- 
tion of a line. Not infrequently I have 
spent a whole evening in hunting down a 
single quotation. I remember that I once 
went through every page of Ben Jonson, and 
there are nine volumes in Gifford’s edition, 
in search of a single line—and I got it. 
“T spent nearly a whole night, till cockcrow, 
in search of ‘queasie’ in the Paston Let- 
ters, and four or five words absorbed the 
whole of it. So too in Latimer’s Sermons 
after ‘flibbergibe.”. And sometimes, as you 
truly say, after all the time and trouble is 
spent the note is struck out.” 





Harraden.— Beatrice Harraden writes her 
books and 
before she writes them. 
Pass in the Night” 


over over, live them 
When “ Ships That 
was published in 1893 
Miss Harraden was entirely unknown, and 
she parted with the copyright to a London 
publisher for twenty guineas. The story 
instantly sprang into popularity, and hun- 
dreds of editions have been issued, both in 
England and in America — where it was not 
copyrighted. It was translated into French, 


trying to 


German, Dutch, Polish, Swedish, Nor- 
wegian, Hungarian, Russian, Japanese, 
Italian, and Spanish, and done into raised 


Braille letters for the use of the blind. In 


all, nearly a million copies must have been 
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sold, but up to recently Miss Harraden has 
received, from translation rights and _ all, 
less than five hundred dollars. Some time 
ago, hdwever, she was voluntarily given a 
percentage on several new editions. 

Even as a child Miss Harraden was always 
trying her hand at short stories, but she had 
the long period of nothing but rejections 
through which most successful writers have 
had to pass. William Blackwood, the editor 
and publisher, took a personal interest in her 
work, encouraged her, and at last published 
in Blackwood’s a little sketch entitled “ The 
Umbrella Mender.” 

A volume of short stories for children was 
followed by a long illness, brought on by 
overwork, after which Miss Harraden wrote 
“Ships That Pass in the Night.” Since the 
appearance of this book Miss Harraden has 
published a novel every three or four years. 
She does not believe in taking advantage of 
her reputation to turn out hasty work, but 
lives out her novel in hand by dwelling in 
the environment she means to give to her 
characters, and many a “ working day” she 
does not write a word, but sits at her desk 
thinking of scenes and characters. 

She thinks out her characters for several 
years, beginning with one whom she comes 
to know so thoroughly that she could tell 
what sort of shoes he wears, and what he 
thinks about suffrage. From the circle of 
possible acquaintances of that one she builds 
up her list of characters, trying to live in 
the places where they live and studying the 
subjects which have any bearing on their 
characteristics or occupations or interests. 
For example, when she portrayed “ Tamar,” 
the Splendid sulky Jewess expert in gems in 
“Out of the Wreck I Rise,” she made a 
three-years’ exhaustive study of gems and 
antiques and methods of auctioning antiques. 

When once she has begun the actual writ- 
ing of a book she works at it regularly as 
far as she 


and even if she does not 


put down a word on paper she keeps herself 


can, 


at her desk for two or three hours in order 
not to lose the habit of steady work. 

she said once, “I find 
it so much easier to work than just sit there 
and keep on wishing that I were out for a 


“And sometimes,” 


tramp that I find myself quite cheerfully 
writing on a morning when I had sworn that 
the skies were too foggy for any gentle- 
minded person to expect a poor author to 
evolve ideas.””— New York Sun. 


King.—Basil King, the author of ‘“ The 
Inner Shrine,” is fifty-three years old, but 
he never attempted to write fiction until he 
was forty-two. Then failing eyesight, and 
the probability of approaching blindness, 
caused him to turn from his profession for 
another means of livelihood. He had always 
thought he could write a story. He tried it 
His first attempt was published in the At- 
lantic Monthly, in the form of a short story 
It was not long before he found he could 
write a novel better, and took up the longer 
form of fiction. 

“TI had 


name,” 


books 
King ; 
and my success 
moderate. In 1908 Harper’s 
book, ‘The Inner Shrine,’ to publish as a 
serial, but up to that time they had never 
taken a serial from the very best 
authors. After they had taken the works of 
Thomas ‘Hardy, Gilbert Parker, and Mrs 
Deland, it can readily be seen that hesitation 


written 
Mr. 
efforts, 


under my 
“but 


own 
said they were 


modest was only 


wanted my 


except 


on their part to feature a serial for the com- 
ing year by a man who was practically un- 
known was natural. It was suggested that 
my novel be run serially, but anonymously 

“ At that time I was very ill, I was losing 
my sight rapidly, and when the publishers 
suggested the story should be printed anony- 
mously, I jumped at the idea, for the simple 
that this would 


reason allow me to pass 
along unmolested. I was going abroad to 
remain two years. I was so ill I took no 


particular interest in the serial when it was 
published, and, as a matter of fact, I did not 
know at the time that it had aroused any 
curiosity. I had very little communication 
with the United States during the first year 
of my stay abroad. 

“*The Wild Olive’ and ‘ The Street Called 
Straight’ were published anonymously, too, 
but I am much better in health, 
and I accustomed to my 
loss of sight — my vision is now about one- 


now so 


have got so 


third normal —and I have become used to 
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myself under affliction that I don’t feel shy 
before the public. 

“] took up writing when I began to lose 
my sight,” said Mr. King in answer to a 
question. “I found I was cut off from the 
reach of many other things. I was here in 
New York when, one day, I was struck by 
the sight of a typewriter. I immediately 
bought one of the smallest I could find, and 
all my books have been written on it. I 
took up writing in Igor. I believe 
written only four short stories in all. 
not a short-story writer. 
concisely. 


I have 

I am 
I don’t see things 
I remember hearing Mrs. Mary 
Wilkins Freeman say she saw and thought 
of things concisely. 

“Yet my books come to me fully made 
from the start. I see the story all through. 
For instance, ‘The Wild Olive,’ the most 
successful book I have written, I got from a 
remark Edward Sheldon, the playwright, 
who is an old friend of mine, made in my 
home in Dublin, N. H. He was sitting and 
I was walking up and down in a room at 
the time. The instant he made the remark, 
before I had taken half a turn around, I 
said: ‘There is my new book, title and all.’ 
Naturally, though, the story was arranged 
and modified, and it grew afterward. 

“T have no system about writing. In fact, 
I don’t feel as if I were more than a kind 
of instrument on which somebody else was 
playing, rather like a spiritualistic medium, 
as it were. Oh, no, I am not a spiritualist ! 
I believe a good many people feel that kind 
of detachment. 

“I write anywhere. I have no difficulty 
in writing on a train or on a steamer. As 
far as my experience goes, the more un- 
comfortable I am, the more pressed for 
time, the better I can write. When I bought 
a big house in Boston and filled it up with 
conveniences for writing, I often found my- 
self like stagnant water. But when I rush 
over here on business, or go abroad, or go 
out West, I feel quite fertile in ideas. 

“It may amuse you to know that I 
wrote a large part of ‘The Wild Olive’ on 
the corner of a washstand in a little room 
at Berne, Switzerland. My wife and my 
family had all the big rooms and I had to 


take the smallest. The table was small and 
littered with books. There was no other 
place on which to put my little typewriter, 
so I naturally drifted to the washstand. 

“I never set out to teach a lesson, but 
life, you see, is a great teacher, and I can- 
not set forth anything that looks to me any- 
thing like life without seeing some deduction 
to be drawn from it. That deduction some 
people would lesson and some a 
moral. I call it the natural result of circum- 
I think the function of a novelist is 
that of a public entertainer, first of all. He 
is primarily the servant of the public, rather 
than its teacher. 

“Do I draw my characters from life? T 
couldn't tell you. I have never drawn a por- 
trait of anybody. They say no one could 
imagine a new odor. I suppose no one 
could imagine a wholly new character. One 
must use traits he has seen in some one.” 


“And do you feel the 
sight ?” 


call a 


stances. 


loss of your 
“There are so many recompenses that [ 
am content.””— New York Times. 
Norris. — “‘ Mother’ was intended for the 
Delineator prize short story contest,” said 
Kathleen Norris the other day, when seen 
in her Port Washington home. “I intended 
to write a humorous story when I com- 
menced it. It was to be called ‘Mary Lou’s 
Beau,’ but when I got into it, the character 
of the mother took hold of me and I found 
I couldn't make her funny. She was so 
lovable that I began the story all over again 
and made her the heroine instead of the 
daughter. But I could n’t get the story into: 
anything like the limited number of words 
the Delineator wanted. They required three 
thousand and I could easily see that my story 
was going to run three times that number of 


words. So I abandoned it when it was only 
half finished and wrote another. Wher 
‘Mother’ 


was finished the American Maga- 
zine accepted it, although it was nearly ter 
thousand words long. I had to cut it a little, 
but after it was published and people seemed 
to like it, Mr. Phillips, the editor of the 


American, suggested that I add about 


twenty-five thousand more words and tell 
what happened before I began where the 
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story as published in the magazine com- 
menced. ‘The Rich Mrs. Burgoyne’ was 
conceived and written in even a more casual 
way. I was lunching downtown with some 
friends and I told them I had an idea for a 
short story and described it to them. One 
of them thought it was too good an idea 
to waste on a short story, that I ought to 
make a novel of it. He happened to know 
the editor of the Woman’s Home Com- 
panion, Miss Gertrude B. Lane, and a day 
or so later he asked her if she was looking 
for a serial. It appeared she was. He told 
her about the idea in my story and she 
seemed to think that it would suit the Com- 
panion, so in another day or so Miss Lane 
and I dined together and talked things over. 
It staggered me a little when she said she 
would have to have the copy for the first 
instalment of the novel by the first of the 
year. She wanted a scenario of the whole 
book, too, and I had just two months to do 
both things. Well, I finished the scenario 
in a fortnight and the first two instalments 
were delivered by January 1, and the whole 
novel a month later. But I made up my 
mind while I was writing it that I’d never 
write another novel to order—or against 
time. I could easily have made ‘The Rich 
Mrs. Burgoyne’ twice as long as it is, and 
made it a much better book, 
I was writing it I did so 

to do it.” 

Regarding her first printed story, which 
appeared in the Atlantic, Mrs. Norris says : 
“This story had been the rounds of the 
magazines, but when it finally appeared in 
the Atlantic I received four letters from 
editors to whom it had previously been 
submitted, and by whom it had been re- 
jected, complimenting me upon my work 
and asking the privilege of considering my 
next story. One of these was Mr. McClure 
of McClure’s Magazine. I wrote him thank- 
ing him for his praise and told him that the 
story had been submitted to him on such 
and such a day and had been returned with 
a printed note of thanks a fortnight later.” 

Mrs. Norris can concentrate upon her work 
to a remarkable degree even under the most 
unfavorable circumstances, as was evidenced 


and while 
much want 


by the way in which she fulfilled her con- 
tract to enlarge the short story “ Mother” 
into the novel. That was two years ago, 
and the Norris family were summering in 
a Long Island boarding house. Mrs. Norris 
had to care for the six-months-old baby 
herself all through the days, and at nights 
wrote in a boarding house parlor surrounded 
by people playing the piano and singing and 
playing bridge. 

“ Every once in a while,” said Mrs Norris, 
“some one would evince a kindly interest 
in what I was doing and come and look over 
my shoulder. 

“*Oh, that’s what you're doing,’ they'd 
say, and turn away.” 

“That” turned out to be a best seller, 
perhaps much to the astonishment of those 
casual lookers-on. 

A recent successful story was based in 
its plot on a newspaper story that her 
husband read to her about a woman’s saving 
a child in flood time by mounting a step- 
ladder and holding the child in safety for 
hours. Mrs. Norris transposed the incident 
to a familiar setting, put in real, familiar, 
true-to-life characters and made one of the 
appealing stories of the year—New York 
Sun. 

Wells. —H. G. Wells says, in an autobio- 
graphical note written for a recent Russian 
edition of his works: “I am now just forty- 
two years old, and I was born in that queer 
indefinite class that we call in England the 
middle class. My mother was the daughter 
of an inn-keeper at a place named Midhurst, 
who supplied post horses to the coaches 
before the railways came; my father was 
the son of the head gardener of Lord de 
L’Isle at Penhurst Place in Kent. They 
had various changes of fortune and position. 
For most of his life my father kept a little 
shop in a suburb of London. His shop 
was unsuccessful, and my mother, who had 
been a lady’s maid, became, when I was 
twelve years old, housekeeper in a large 
country house. I, too, was destined to be a 
shopkeeper. I left school at thirteen for 
that purpose. I was apprenticed first to a 
chemist, and that proving unsatisfactory, to 
a draper. But after a year or so it became 








- 


| 
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evident to me that the facilities for higher 
education that were and still are constantly 
increasing in England offered me better 
chances in life than a shop and comparatively 
illiteracy could do, and so I struggled for 
and got various grants and scholarships that 
enabled me to study and to take a degree in 
science and some mediocre honors in the 
new and now great and growing University 
of London. My chief subject for graduation 
was comparative anatomy, and the professor 
in whose laboratory I worked was Professor 
Huxley. I began first to write literary 
articles, criticism and so forth, and presently 
short imaginative stories, in which I made 
use of the teeming suggestions of modern 
science. There is considerable demand for 
this sort of fiction in Great Britain and 
America, and my first book, ‘The Time 
Machine,’ published in 1895, attracted con- 
siderable attention; and, with two of its 
successors, ‘The War of the Worlds’ and 
‘The Invisible Man,’ gave me a sufficient 
popularity to enable me to devote mysetf 
exclusively, and with a certain 
security, to purely literary work. 


sense of 


“ Success with a book, even a commercially 
modest success as mine has been, means in 
the English-speaking world not merely a 
moderate 


financial independence, but the 


utmost freedom of movement and _ inter- 
course. A poor man is lifted out of his 
narrow circumstances into familiar and un- 
restrained intercourse with a great variety 
of people. He sees the world; if his work 
interest he meets philosophers, 
scientific men, soldiers, artists, professional 
men, politicians of all sorts, the rich, the 
great, and he may make such use of them 
as he can. 


excites 


He finds himself no longer read- 
ing in books and papers, but hearing and 
touching at first hand the big discussions 
that sway men, the initiatives that shape 
human affairs. And London is more than 
the capital of a kingdom ; it is the centre of 
a world empire and of world-wide enter- 
prises. To be a literary artist is to want 
to render one’s impressions of the things 
about one. Life has interested me enor- 
mously and filled me with ideas and associa- 


tions I want to present again. I have liked 


life, and like it more and more. 
in the 


The days 
shop and the servants’ hall, the 
straitened struggles of my early manhood, 
have stored me with vivid memories that 
illuminate and help me to appreciate all the 
wider vistas of my later social experiences. 
I have friends and intimates now at almost 
every social level, from that of a peer to that 
of a pauper, and I find my sympathies and 
my curiosities stretching like a thin spider’s 
web from top to bottom of the <ocial tangle. 
I count that wide social range one of the 
most fortunate accidents in my life, and 
another is that I am a man of diffident and 
ineffectual presence, unpunctual, fitful, and 
easily bored by other than literary effort ; 
so that I am not tempted to cut a figure in 
the world and abandon that work of ob- 
serving and writing, which is my proper 
sphere in it.” 


A 


CURRENT LITERARY TOPICS. 


As to the Use of Participles. — Perhaps there 
is no fault more common in the structure 
of English sentences than the participle gone 
astray. It is left wandering at loose ends, 
either without a noun (or pronoun) to which 
it may attach itself, or with the substantive 
so far away that the vagrant verbal element 
is fain to tie itself to some nearer noun, with 
which it has no logical relation. 

The participle is, of course, verbal in 
meaning, and this verb-thought of action, or 
being acted upon, must, also of course, find 
some person or thing to give it a reason 
for being. Often the person or thing which 
does what the participle tells is so clear fn 
the writer’s thought that he permits the 
ridiculous ellipsis which is seen in the fol- 
lowing “* Walking 
street a building struck my eye.” 


down the 

Here, by 
all laws of grammar or logic, the word 
“walking” is connected with the word 
“building,” and we have the absurd image 
that follows. 


sentence : 


There is no noun whatever to 
“walking” belongs. The 
writer could have said: ‘“ When I was wali:- 
ing down the street,” supplying the pronoun 
thus, or he could have said: “ Walking 
down the street, I noticed a certain build- 


which the word 
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ing.” The sentence as it stands is absurd. 

Another example of this ‘neglect of the 
participle is seen in the following case: A 
steeple is being described and we read: 
“ Cutting the sky one can see it from a great 
distance.” Grammatically the participle 
“cutting” must be linked’ with the word 
“one”; and so we have the image of a 
gazer cutting the sky in order to see the 
tower. The writer might have said: “ One 
can see it cutting the sky,” or, “ Cutting 
the sky it is seen,” or likewise. 

There are few writers who do not occa- 
sionally blunder into loose handling of the 
participle, and it is therefore worth while for 
every one to have an eye to this possible 
fault. 

An example of the same kind of mental 
ellipsis of the needed words is seen in a 
sentence cited in the Literary Digest from 
some writer who is appraising Miss Brad- 
don’s work.: Of “ Lady Audley’s Secret,” he 
says: “ Written when quite a young girl, 
the story ...” He means, of course, when 
Miss Braddon was quite a young girl, but 
what he actually says is that the story, when 
quite a young girl, was written. 

That the wrong or loose use of the par- 
ticiple is a common error is seen in a com- 
pound sentence from no less famous a pen 
than that of Benjamin Franklin. The 
friendly vernacular of the style hints how 
easily a speaker may fall into this pitfall. 
He says: “ They joined him in desiring him 
to speak his mind and gathering ‘round 
him he proceeded to speak as follows.” The 
participle, “ gathering,” is left “up in the 
air.” It cannot be tied to the subject of its 
part of the sentence, “he,” for “he” is 
the actual object of this gathering idea. 
Who or what does the gathering is of course 
plain to imagination from the preceding sub- 
ject and predicate, “they joined.” Grammar 
permits of no such breezy ties. There must 
be the plain family grouping in each and 
every complete sentence. All that follows 
after “and” must be explainable on its own 
ground. Who then does the gathering? No 
vestige of any such persons after the word 
“and” can be found. Does the writer mean 
“gathering ‘round him his friends he pro- 


ceeded to speak”? The distant possibility 
of this interpretation shows why the strict 
grammatical law is needed. . We can't be 
sure who do the gathering unless they are 
bravely named.. There is something as it 
were elusive, indirect, subtle, in the sentence 
— but then, Franklin was a wonderful diplo- 
mat. 

He might easily have said: “As they 
gathered ‘round him he proceeded,” etc. Or 


he could have rearranged his _ sentence, 
saying “Gathering ‘round him, they 
listened eagerly while he proceeded as 


follows.” 

So the rule must be watchfully heeded to 
declare the actor in every active participle, 
or the person acted upon when the participle 
is passive. The error is most often found 
when the participle.is active. No one would 
have written “ grouped ’round him, he pro- 
ceeded.” Any one would have 
“Grouped ‘round him they 
Christian Science Monitor. 


An Incentive to Authors. — There is oppor- 
tunity offered by the Camp Fire Club of 
America, credited with being the largest and 
most active organization of hunters of big 
game in the world, to all who love the 
out-door life where nature is itself, and have 
ability to write, to win literary honors by 
writing books directly or indirectly dealing 
with and advocating conservation of many 
resources, love of nature and out-door life, 
and the “camp fire spirit.” 

The club has a committee on literary 
honors which passes on the merits of any 
such books that may be submitted to it. 
Its membership includes Dan Beard, presi- 
dent of the club; Ernest Thompson Seton, 
Dr. W. T. Hornaday, Dr. Louis L. Seaman, 
Dr. Robert T. Morris, A. W. Dimock, 
Charles Livingston Bull, Irving Bacheller, 
Emerson McMillan, General George W. 
Wingate, Frank Presbrey, Dr. George G. 
Van Shaick, Kenneth Fowler, and William 
Edward Coffin, vice-president of the club. 
These men are well known as authors, 
artists, naturalists, explorers, or scientists. 

The committee is assisted by a number of 
volunteers from the membership of the club. 
A book when received is submitted to a 


said : 
listened.” — 
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group of specialists upon the subject treated, 
and a group is selected to represent the 
general reader. Nature value, literary value, 
story or sustained interest, character draw- 
ing, maps, illustrations, and camp-fire spirit 
are considered. Written reports by these 
readers are submitted to the committee pre- 
liminary to a decision. If the vote is favor- 
able the board of governors issues a 
“highly commended” certificate. The pub- 
lisher is permitted to use this certificate in 
advertising, and to imprint the club emblem 
on the cover of the book commended. 
Every effort is made to base conclusions on 
exact, broad, and just lines, free from influ- 
ence or favoritism. So far this year more 
than twenty books have been submitted. 

The standing of the Camp Fire Club, the 
personnel of the committee, and the serious 
method of review should render this cer- 
tificate desirable. To receive it 1s an honor 
of which many an author would be proud. 
— Albany Journal. 





LITERARY ARTICLES IN PERIODICALS. 





the publishers of the 
the periodicals 


[Readers who send to 
periodicals indexed for copies of 
containing the articles mentioned in the following 
reference list will confer a favor if they will mention 
Tre Writer.) 





Rosert Browninc As Seen sy His Son. A talk 
with Barrett Browning. William Lyon Phelps. 
Century for January. 

Tue Human Sipe oF Joserx Jerrerson. With 


portrait. Mary Shaw. Century for January. 
Frank Hatt Scotr (The late president of the 
Century Company). With portrait. “‘ Topics of the 
Time,” Century for January. 
Pronouns oF Appress. Thomas R. 
Harper’s Magazine for January. 
LanGuaGe aNnD Poetry. Editor’s Study, Harper’s 
Magazine for January. 
Apert Bicetow Paine’s BiocrRaPpHY OF Mark 


Lounsbury. 


Twain. W. D. Howells. Editor’s Easy Chair, 
Harper's Magazine for January. 
Joun Murr’s Avtosiocrapxy—III. Atlantic for 


January. 
Tue Poetry or Emity Dickinson. 
Shackford. Atlantic for January. 
My Firry Years as A Munister. —I. 
Abbott. Ladies’ Home Journal for January. 
W. B. Maxwetrt. Book News Monthly for January. 
GerHarD Hauptmann, Nosre Prize WINNER. 
May Tevis. American Review of Reviews for 


Martha Hale 


Lyman 


January. 


AMERICAN Pitays Otp anp New. With portraits 
of Bronson Howard, . Augustus Thomas, Edward 


Sheldon, James A. Herne, Clyde Fitch, Booth 
Tarkington, George Ade, Percy MacKaye, and 
William Vaughn Moody. Hamilton W. Mabie. 


Outiook for December 28. 
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NEWS AND NOTES. 


Mrs. Frances Hodgson Burnett has gone 
to Bermuda to finish her new novel, serial 
publication of which will begin in this 
month’s Century. 





Montague Glass, creator of “ Potash and 
Perlmutter,” recently left for Europe with 
Mrs. Glass. They will settle down in some 
little town in Spain, where they will live for 
a year. 

Thomas Dixon is doing his writing now 
in a log cabin of his own planning on his 
new five-hundred-acre estate, “ Elmington 
Manor,” Devondale, Va. 


The Outlook announces as its main feature 
for 1913 “Some Chapters from a Possible 
Autobiography,” by Theodore Roosevelt, in 
which Mr. Roosevelt will write about his 
life from boyhood to date. 

The death of William F. Monypenny, 
almost on the day of publication of the 
second volume of his “Life of Benjamin 
Disraeli,” will not prevent the completion 
of the work, as the writer had virtually all 
the material ready for his publishers. 


A book just published in London, “ The 
Complete Mystery of Edwin Drood,” by J. 
Cumings Waters, is a kind of encyclopaedia 
of the subject, of nearly 300 pages, with a 
full account of the sequels and “ infallible 
solutions,” numbering thirty-two. 

In “ The Problem of Edwin Drood,” pub- 
lished by the George H. Doran Company, 
Sir W. Robertson Nicoll has attempted to 
determine how “The Mystery of Edwin 
Drood” was to end, by a study of Dickens’s 
methods. 

“The Wren’s Nest,” the Atlanta home of 
Joel Chandler Harris, has passed formally 
into the hands of the Uncle Remus Associa- 
tion, which will convert it into a memorial 
museum. 
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Alfred Halewood, a Preston, England, 
bookseller, has just issued “ Francis Thomp- 
son, the Preston-born Poet, with Notes on 
Some of His Works,” by John Thomson. 
The erection of a commemorative tablet in 
memory of Thompson suggested the publica- 
tion of this brief life. 


The Authors’ League of America has been 
incorporated in New York. The purposes 
set forth in the application for a certificate 
of incorporation are : “ To procure adequate 
copyright legislation, both international and 
domestic; to protect the rights of all authors, 
whether engaged in literary, dramatic, 
artistic or musical composition, and to 
advise and assist all such authors voluntarily 
in the disposal of their productions.”” The 
articles of incorporation also provide for a 
council, which may place the authors in 
Class A, B, or C, as it sees fit. There are 
thirty members of the council, and the 
following will act until the second Tuesday 
in April and pass on the writings of differ- 
ent authors: Class A—Ellen Glasgow, 
Carolyn Wells, Gelett Burgess, Harvey J. 
‘O'Higgins, A. E. Thomas, Cleveland Moffett, 
Milton Royle, Charles Rann Kennedy, and 
Hamlin Garland. Class B—Gertrude Ather- 
ton, Rachel Crothers, Samuel Hopkins 
Adams, Will Irwin, Meredith Nicholson, 
Jesse Lynch Williams, Walter P. Eaton, 
Robert Grant, Winston Churchill, and Will 
Payne. Class C—Kate Douglas Riggs, Ida 
M. Tarbell, George Barr McCutcheon, 
Rupert Hughes, Rex Beach, Arthur C. Train, 
Owen Johnson, William M. Sloane, Louis 
Joseph Vance, and Ellis Parker Butler. 
The headquarters of the league are at 30 
Broad street, New York. 


The French Society of Poets has started 
a pension scheme, the terms of which pro- 
vide that any French poet who produces a 
‘copy of his legal record, whereon any crimes 
for which he has been prosecuted are noted, 
‘and who pays an annual subscription of two 
dollars will be able to enjoy a pension after 
he is fifty-five years old. 


The English high court of justice recently 
has reiterated the opinion that there is no 
valid copyright in a title of a book or 
play. 


The National Municipal League offers two 
ptizes of fifty dollars each for the best 
10,000-word essays on “The Best Sources 
of City Revenue” written by college 
students and submitted before March 15. 
Information will be given by Clinton Rogers 
Woodruff, secretary of the National Muni- 
cipal League, North American building, 
Philadelphia, Penn. 


Stephen Phillips has become the editor of 
the journal of the English Poetry Society, 
which is now called the Poetry Review, and 
will deal, in his first article, with poetic 
drama. The society intends to offer a series 
of monthly premiums, including’ one of 
£5 for the best poem between fifty and 
200 lines in length, and several small sums 
for short lyrics. 


The first number of the Housewives 
League Magazine has been published by the 
Housewives League, which was started only 
a year ago, but which already has more than 
400,000 members. The magazine, like the 
League, will be national in scope. It will be 
illustrated, and will contain special articles 
covering all the interests of the home. Mrs. 
Julian Heath, founder and national presi- 
dent of the League, is the supervising editor, 
and the publication offices are at No. 31 East 
Twenty-seventh street, New York. 


A monthly magazine for hoboes is to be 
published by Jeff Davis, the new president of 
the International Brotherhood Welfare As- 
sociation. It will be known as the Inter- 
national Hobo Review, and, according to 
President Davis, the contributors will include 
James Eads How, of St. Louis, the founder 
of the organization; Jack London, James 
Seymour, the hobo poet ; Walter Maillard, 
and Robert Hunter. The hobo is defined 
as a man who is always looking for work 
but frequently cannot find it. 

A newspaper magazine section, devoted 
entirely to children, is scheduled to appear 
January 5. The Century Syndicate, 50 
Church street, New York, is getting out the 
supplement, which will form a part of the 
following newspapers: New York Sun, Pitts- 
burg Leader, Chicago Inter-Ocean, Phila- 
delphia Record, Boston Herald, Buffalo 
News. 
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Art in America, an illustrated quarterly, to 
be edited by Dr. Wilhelm R. Valentiner, is 
announced by Frederic Fairchild Sherman, 
the New York publisher. It will aim to 
further the knowledge of the works of art 
owned in this country, through the publica- 
tion of scholarly articles upon these sub- 
jects and others relating to them, with par- 
ticular reference to the many treasures in 
American private collections. 

The first number of the American-Scandi- 
navian Review has appeared. It is published 
bi-monthly at 507 Fifth avenue, New York, 
with the object of creating closer intellectual 
relations between the people of the United 
States and those of Denmark, Norway, and 
Sweden. 

The first issue of Neale’s Monthly, a new 
magazine published by the Neale Publishing 
Company, of New York, contains fiction, 
essays, and verse—about the variety of 
miscellaneous material found in most maga- 
zines designed to reach the majority of 
readers. 

Williams & Norgate, London, are pub- 
lishing a new shilling monthly, the British 
Review, which has incorporated the Oxford 
and Cambridge Review. The first number 
was issued in December. The editor is R. 
J. Walker, the son of the head master of 
St. Paul’s School. 

The name of the new London weekly 
which is to be published by Bernard Shaw 
in conjunction with Mr. and Mrs. Sidney 
Webb has not yet been announced, and the 
paper is not expected to make its appear- 
ance until immediately after Easter. It will 
be a political and literary review of the 
type of the Nation or the Spectator, and the 
price will be sixpence. The distinctive object 
of the new journal will be to deal with 
public affairs from the point of view of the 
adherents of Collectivism, which aims at the 
centralization of the management of industry 
in the people collectively or in the state, and 
is opposed to individualism. 

The Challenge is a new magazine pub- 
lished in New Orleans. 


The Poetry Journal (Boston) is published 
by the Four Seas Publishing .Company. 





The Oriental Review, which has been pub- 
lished in New York, will continue to be 
issued, new capital having been: found to 
maintain the venture. M. Honda, who has 
been editing the journal, will return. to 
Japan. 

John A. McKay, president of the Stuy- 
vesant Company, announces that a_ sub- 
stantial interest in Town and Country (New 
York) has been acquired by H. J. Whigham, 
the editor; Franklin Coe, for ten years past 
associated with Collier’s ; and Frederick I. 
Thompson, publisher and principal owner’ of 
the Mobile (Ala.) Register. Mr. Coe will 
retire on February 1 from the publishing 
firm of P. F. Collier & Son, Inc., of which 
he has been treasurer, to assume the man- 
agement of Town and Country. 

The McGraw Publishing Company of New 
York has been incorporated, with a capital 
of $2,000,000, to do a general publishing 
business. The directors are: Herbert S. 
Mallalieu, Joseph A. Kucera, George W. 
Elliott, Arthur B. Gilbert, Lawrence E. 
Gould, Addams S. McAllister, New York; 
Louis W. McGraw, Newark, N. J.; John T. 
De Mott, Brooklyn; Daniel T. Pierce, Glen 
Ridge, N. J.; Eugene F. Roeber and Edward 
J. Mehren, East Orange, N. J. 

Rev. Robert Collyer died in New York 
November 30, aged eighty-nine. 

Dr. Alice B. Stockham died at Alhambra, 
Calif.. December 2, aged seventy-nine. 

Professor Eben Jenks Loomis died at 
Amherst, Mass., December 2, aged eighty- 
four. 


General Gates P. Thurston died -Decem- 
ber 8, aged seventy-seven. 

James Otis Kaler died in Portland De- 
cember 11, aged sixty-four. 

Mrs. Laura Case Collins died in Mays- 
ville, Ky., December 13, aged eighty-six. 

Whitelaw Reid died in London December 
15, aged seventy-five. 

J. Cheever Goodwin died in New York 
December 18, aged sixty-two. 


Will Carleton died in Brooklyn December 
18, aged seventy-seven. 











